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and blasphemous".1 Scott's Ivanhoe and " The Bride of
Ravensmuir, or whatever its name may be" were "two
wretched abortions".2 And Tennyson did not "very
well understand what metre was".3 All critics, even
the greatest, have made their slips ; but why are we never
allowed to forget Johnson's deafness to Lycidas, while
these observations of Coleridge's are delicately ignored?
Is it because the admirable later prose of Johnson can still
be revisited with pleasure, while his successor is largely
talked about by people who would rather praise than
read him?

Romanticism enabled Coleridge to write a poem more
poetic than anything for a hundred years before it; it
opened worlds to him that Johnson had never dreamed
of; but it also enabled Him, in this new age with its
weakened sense of fact and of dignity, to write other
things also, that Johnson would never have dreamed of,
and some that Johnson would have scorned. "So then,"
writes Saintsbury, "there abide these three, Aristotle,
Longinus, and Coleridge."

It is forbidden to doubt this. The ordinary man is too
highbrow-beaten. And Coleridge suits admirably those
persons with religious instincts who want not critics but
mystagogues; who care not for the truth of what they
are told, but for its tune. They like what sounds profound,
even if it is largely lobbing pebbles down an empty well.
They would far rather read Coleridge than Sainte~
Beuve. But I suspect Coleridge of being a better
hypnotist than critic. "It is indeed a strange thing,"
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